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PREFACE 


In the study of practical methods for maintaining international 
relations without resorting to war as an instrument of national 
policy the subject of treaties of security and mutual guarantee holds 
an important place. Recent International Conciliation documents 
have discussed ‘‘The United States and Treaties for the Avoidance 
of War’’ (No. 239), ‘‘The Future of Neutrality” (No. 242), and 
‘The Pact of Paris’ (No. 243). The following article by Professor 
Norman L. Hill on “‘ Post-War Treaties of Security and Guarantee” 
has been especially prepared to continue this series on methods of 
international cooperation. The chart at the end of the document 
will be found useful for reference and should be studied in connection 
with the chart prepared in International Conciliation No. 239 listing 
treaty obligations for pacific settlement of international disputes. 


NicHOLas MurRrRAY BUTLER 
New York, October 15, 1928. 
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POST-WAR TREATIES 
OF SECURITY AND MUTUAL GUARANTEE 


By Norman L. HILi 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska 


ANALYsIS OF Post-WAR TREATIES 


The dependence of international peace upon the guaranteed secu- 
rity of the States that compose the family of nations, is indisputable. 
The outstanding problem of international organization is to discover 
adequate means by which a reasonable degree of security may be 
guaranteed. During both the pre-war and the post-war periods 
numerous treaties have been made for the purpose of insuring pro- 
tection for individual States and for their interests. 


Security before 1914 


Prior to 1914 there were four common devices that were used with 
the object of procuring a maximum degree of security, all of which 
were embodied in treaties between the interested parties. The 
neutralization agreement, one of the best known of the group, 
arranged that the territory in question should be free from attack 
so long as it refrained from aggressive warfare.! The motive of the 
neutralization pact was generally to place some small, coveted States 
outside the arena of international competition. The neutralization 
pact has been applied to many small States, including Cracow, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Congo Free State, Honduras, 
and Albania.*? It has also been found to be useful in connection with 
certain regions or provinces that do not contain an independent 
people, such as the islands of Corfu and Paxo, and a zone along the 
frontier between France and Switzerland.* Obviously, this form of 
agreement, whether applied to pre-war or recent international politics, 

1 Buell, R. L., International Relations, p. 552 

1 For Cracow see 2 State Papers, treaty 1815; ‘for Switzerland, 2 State Papers, 142, treaty 
1815; Belgium, 27 State Papers, 994, treaty 1839; for Luxemburg, 18 Martens, 2nd. Series, 
448, treaty 1867; Congo Free State, 76 State Papers, 11, treaty 1885; Honduras, Treaties 
of U. S., Vol. II, p. 2393, treaty 1907; Albania, Treaty Series, 333, treaty of 1921 


1 For Corfu and Paxo see 54 State Papers, 34, treaty 1864; and for the onster between 
France and Switzerland (Haute-Savoie) 3 State Papers, 360, Act of 1815. 
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does not afford guarantees for the safety of the large and powerful 
States. 

Quite similar to the neutralization pact was the territorial integrity 
agreement, in accordance with which the signatory powers undertook 
to preserve the security of specified backward areas rather than small 
advanced States. Japan and France agreed in 1884 to maintain the 
integrity of Korea and Annam.‘ China, Persia, Tibet, Abyssinia, 
and Norway and Sweden have at different times been the subjects of 
arrangements of this type.* Guarantees for the enforcement of the 
terms of such treaties have generally been either entirely lacking or 
hopelessly inadequate. Certainly the security of the backward 
areas in question has not been maintained. 

Somewhat more significant, so far as the interests and possessions 
of the large powers were concerned, were those treaties and declara- 
tions that were intended to preserve the status quo in designated 
areas. Agreements among littoral States have been made with 
respect to their rights along the Mediterranean, North, and Baltic 
Seas. These treaties, however, did not call for any guarantees or 
special sanctions to make their provisions good in case of a breach. 
They were mere promises which the parties were expected to observe 
in good faith. 

The alliance was the mechanism on which the large States relied 
most steadfastly before 1914 for the guarantee of their existence and 
the maintenance of their interests. Theoretically it was expected to 
provide peace by making available an overwhelming force to with- 
stand the efforts of any aggressor to disturb existing territorial and 
political conditions. Most notorious of all the pre-war combinations 
were the Triple-Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, 
and the Entente of Russia, France, and Great Britain. 


Post-Bellum Alliances 


With the termination of the World War it was hoped that the 
League of Nations would prove to be capable of providing security 
to all of its members. Articles 10-18 of the Covenant were expected 
to establish the bulwark of the system. Their innate weaknesses, 
however, were early in evidence, At the Paris Peace Conference, 
France insisted that the guarantees of the Treaty of Versailles were 


475 State Papers, 103. 
5 Buell, op. ctt., 554-555. 
* Ibid, 555. 
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inadequate and asked the United States and England for special 
defensive alliances against Germany.’ The insufficiency of the 
Covenant provisions was acknowledged more strikingly at the 
fourth Assembly of the League in 1923. At that time an interpreta- 
tion of Article 10 was presented specifying that, ‘It is for the con- 
stitutional authorities of each member to decide, in reference to the 
obligation of preserving the independence and integrity of the terri- 
tory of the members, in what degree the member is bound to assure 
the execution of this obligation by employment of its military 
forces.’’"* The effect of such an interpretation, if adopted, would be 
to decrease the reliance which States might reasonably place upon 
the League as the guarantor of their safety. The resolution embody- 
ing the proposal failed to receive the unanimous vote that is required 
for adoption, but the large number of States who voted for it indicated 
its general acceptance in principle.® 

Even before 1923 the States of Europe had begun to provide their 
own security by the formation of appropriate alliances. As early 
as 1920 France and Belgium concluded a military understanding 
respecting common action against Germany.'® While the text of 
the agreement has never been published, an exchange of notes that 
was registered with the Secretariat of the League on November 4, 
1920, alleged that, ‘‘the object of this understanding is to reénforce 
the guarantees of peace and security resulting from the Covenant of 
the League of Nations.” 

Since the conclusion of the World War, twenty-six treaties which 
purport to create defensive alliances have been registered at the 
Secretariat, exclusive of the Locarno pacts.“ France has been a 
party to five such agreements, four of which were made with suc- 
cessor States to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Czechoslovakia 
has signed eight treaties of alliance; Jugoslavia, six; Roumania, four; 
Poland and Italy, five each. Other European States which have 
participated less frequently include Belgium, Albania, Germany, 

7 See Sen. Doc., No. 63, 66th Congress, 1st session, pp. 5, 7, 9. 

8 Records of the Fourth’ ‘Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 86. 

* The vote was 29 for the interpretation, 1 against, and 13 abstained from voting. 

10 Treaty Series No. 56 contains the exchange of notes relative to the treaty. An alliance 
between Czechoslovakia and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was signed 
earlier (August 14) in 1920, but the exchange of ratifications did not occur until February 
10, 1921, and the registration on August 30, 1921. See Treaty Series No. 154. 

1 Arbitration and Security, and. edition, published by the League of Nations, 1927, 
PP. 353-354. Contains a list of all such treaties registered before December 15, 1927. One of 


a a signed in 1922 by Estonia, Finland, Latvia, and Poland was not ratified by 
inland. 
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Russia, Great Britain, Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. From this 
list it is clear that the powers which have been most active in making 
alliances are those who gained most from the peace settlement of 
1919 and, therefore, have the most to lose in case they are attacked. 
Chronologically, the treaties have been distributed quite evenly 
over the period of the last eight years. During 1926 nine were 
signed, a larger number than for any other single year either before 
or since. There have been five renewals of alliance pacts and two 
substitutions of new agreements." 

The duration of the various post-war treaties of alliance varies 
greatly. The majority of them were concluded for five years with 
provisions for renunciation upon certain required notice, either be- 
fore or after the termination of that period. Two of the agreements, 
that between Roumania and Jugoslavia and that between Roumania 
and Czechoslovakia, allow a duration of only two years.“ The treaty 
between Great Britain and Iraq provides for a twenty-five year term 
unless the latter power should be made a member of the League of 
Nations during that time, in which case the pact would automatically 
come to an end." Two of the alliances were concluded without the 
incorporation of a clause for their termination.” 

Nine of the alliances purport to preserve the status quo as regards 
certain specified conditions, and, unlike the pre-war agreements 
relative to the status quo, they provide guarantees. The manner in 
which the status quo is referred to by the different treaties varies 
within wide limits. In several treaties the preservation of the peace 
settlement is specified as a motive; in others the restoration of the 
old régime is prohibited, or a mutual guarantee of the present bound- 
aries is agreed upon. In the treaty between Italy and Albania the 
status quo for Albania is definitely mentioned, and in the alliance 
of France and Roumania the continuation of the existing “political 
status of the countries of Europe” is given as one of the objects of 
the arrangement.!” 


12 The number of treaties signed during each year since 1919 was as follows: 


SR? eGo) po. wee ee ae BE? bik cexa hs of 
EE eee a eee a 1925 » 
aa eee en 1926 | 
a ee ee > at eae 1927 2 


18 Those renewed were: Czechoslovakia and Roumania once in 1923, and again in 1926; 
Roumania and Jugoslavia once in 1923, and again in 1926; Great Britain and Iraq in 1926; 
new pacts have been substituted for that between Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia of 1921, 
and that between Poland and Roumania of 1921. 

4 Treaty Series, Nos. 1289, and 155. 

16 Treaty Series, No. 890. 

16 France-Poland, 1922, Treaty Series, No. 449; France-Czechoslovakia, 1924, Treaty 
Series, No. 588. 

17 Treaty Series, Nos. 1402, 1373. 
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A second aim which is frequently sought by the alliances is coopera- 
tion in the event that one or both parties are invaded. The name of 
the aggressor is given in two of the pacts. Hungary is mentioned as 
the possible invader in the treaty between Roumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, and Bulgaria and Hungary are specified in the agreement 
between Roumania and Jugoslavia.'* 

There are two other purposes which have been stated in the 
various treaties of alliance. The protection of ‘‘common interests”’ 
is alleged to be the object of several accords. The use of such a 
phrase necessarily entails a lack of definiteness and leaves to the 
signatories considerable freedom in determining whether or not an 
occasion has developed which calls for the application of the guaran- 
tees. In the alliances of Russia with Germany and Lithuania, re- 
spectively, still another object is stated in the provision for the non- 
cooperation of the signatories in coalitions formed among “third 
powers with a view to the economic or financial boycott of either of 
the contracting parties. ’’!* 

The methods of guarantee that are employed by the treaties of 
alliance to secure the realization of their objectives are of several 
types. The most complete form of cooperation that is called for 
is joint military action. There are seven agreements in which mili- 
tary aid is specifically mentioned. The recent treaty (1927) be- 
tween Poland and Roumania, for instance, states that, ‘‘should a 
dispute of the kind provided for in Article 17 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations arise, and Poland or Roumania be attacked with- 
out provocation, Poland and reciprocally Roumania undertake to 
lend each other immediate aid and assistance.’’*® The details of 
such military assistance are left in five of the agreements to be dealt 
with by technical authorities. The alliance between Italy and Al- 
bania of 1927 requires that in an emergency each shall “‘ place at the 
disposal of its ally all military, financial, and other resources which 
may be of assistance in terminating the conflict.’’** Presumably 
the method by which this support is to be extended will be deter- 
mined at the time when aid is required. The treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and Belgium in 1920 itself contained provisions rela- 
tive to the movement of troops and other matters of military strategy. 

18 Treaty Series, Nos. 1288, 1280. 

19 Treaty Series, Nos. 1268, 1410. 


20 Treaty Series, No. 1411, Art. 2. 
11 Treaty Series, No. 1616, Art. 4. 
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It was on this account that the signatory powers refused to register 
the pact with the Secretariat. 

A second method of guarantee used by the treaties of alliance 
is mutual consultation for the purpose of fitting the precise action 
to the impending need. There are seven agreements into which 
this form of cooperation has been incorporated. Article 2 of the 
alliance between France and Czechoslovakia is typical in its provi- 
sion that, ‘‘The High Contracting Parties shall agree together as 
to the measures to be adopted to safeguard their common interests 
in case the latter are threatened.’’** This treaty also stipulates in 
Articles 3 and 4 that the signatories shall ‘‘consult each other” in the 
event that either the principles of the treaty of Saint Germain or the 
Geneva Protocol or the declarations of the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors of 1920-1921 are violated. An article of this type clearly 
involves the possibility of delay in the application of the guarantee, 
but, on the other hand, it may lead to the adoption of a common 
policy of action that will be both more suitable and more agreeable 
to the parties enforcing it. 

Benevolent neutrality is also specified as an obligation of an ally 
in some of the alliances. Four of the treaties provide that, in case 
one of the signatories is attacked by a third power, the other will 
remain neutral. In three of these four treaties diplomatic support 
is coupled with the obligation to remain neutral. In still other 
agreements diplomatic assistance is required without any reference 
to neutrality. For instance, Article 3 of the alliance between Italy 
and Roumania reads, ‘‘Should the security or interests of one of 
the High Contracting Parties be threatened as a result of violent 
incursions from without, the other party undertakes by means of 
its friendly support to lend the said party its political and diplo- 
matic assistance, with a view to removing the external cause of 
such threats. ’’* 

While several of the treaties of alliance provide for the settlement 
of all differences between the contracting parties, it is clear that by 
their nature they could not extend the processes of arbitration and 
conciliation to third powers against whom the agreement may become 
operative. It should be pointed out, however, that two of the agree- 
ments state that the operation of the alliance shall not be contrary 


® Treaty Series, No. 588. 

2% Neutrality is not coupled with diplomatic support in the alliance between Germany and 
Russia. Treaty Series, No. 1268. 

™ Treaty Series, No. 1560. 
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to the terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Further- 
more, the treaty between Albania and Italy requires that “every 
means of conciliation have been exhausted without avail” before 
the application by either signatory of the specified guarantees.** 

There are several questions which develop in the course of any 
discussion of the existing system of alliances. Foremost among 
them is the query as to whether the arrangements are compatible 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations. Article 20 of the Cove- 
nant provides in part that, ‘‘The members of the League agree that 
this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or under- 
standings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof.” The Article 
does not furnish any description of those agreements that are deemed 
to be inconsistent with the League, and consequently it has been 
necessary to discover the precise meaning of Article 20 by later inter- 
pretations. In arriving at a fair construction of the stipulation it 
is important to relate it to Article 21 of the Covenant, which reads 
as follows: ‘‘ Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements such as treaties of arbitration 
or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing 
the maintenance of peace.”’ 

It is the opinion of Lord Robert Cecil that the Covenant was not 
intended to prohibit alliances of a purely defensive character.*’ 
Even though the defensive alliance remains a legal creation, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the parties thereto are bound to utilize 
the machinery of the League before instituting military action, in 
accordance with the terms of the Covenant. While only three of the 
treaties of alliance specifically state that fact, it is probable that 
the others tacitly assume it. If they do not, their validity is doubt- 
ful. The registration of a treaty of alliance with the Secretariat 
is no recognition of its validity. The purpose of that measure is 
merely to promote openness.* 


% They are: alliance of France and Roumania, Treaty Series, No. 1373, Article 6-7; alliance 
of France and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Treaty Series, No. 1592, Art. 5. 

26 Treaty Series, No. 1616, o & 

27 Schiicking and Wehberg, Satsung des V dlkerbundes, (1924, 2nd ed.) p. 667. 

% As a result of the treatment accorded the Franco-Belgium alliance of 1920 and subse- 
quent Assembly debates it is probable that an agreement which is descriptive of the move- 
ment of troops or other matters of military strategy need not be registered. The first 
Assembly in sgee established a committee of jurists to study the matter. The committee 
believed that Article 18 of the Covenant should be interpreted as applying only to treaties 
which created obligations and that it should not extend to pacts which merely furnish 
supplementary details. The report of the committee was not adopted and later assemblies 
have been unable to agree upon an acceptable interpretation of Article 18. See Records of 
Second Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 704. 
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Another query may be raised as to the legal status of the provision 
which is to be found in both the treaties of alliance to which Russia 
is a signatory.” It is required in identical clauses that no party to 
either alliance shall participate in the application of an economic 
or financial boycott to the other party. On the contrary, by Article 
16 of the Covenant it is provided that, ‘‘Should any member of the 
League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 
XII, XIII, or XV, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other members of the League, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nations and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the na- 
tionals of any other State, whether a member of the League or not.” 

While Russia is not a member of the League and, therefore, is not 
bound by the provisions of the Covenant, Germany and Lithuania 
are members. It seems possible, therefore, that the two latter 
States have made contradictory promises in regard to the applica- 
tion of a financial or economic boycott. 

In a note dated April 24, 1926, and addressed to the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin, Herr Stresemann, German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, undertook the following reconciliation of Germany’s obliga- 
tions under the Covenant and asa party to the alliance with Russia:* 

“The German Government also proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that this fundamental attitude of German policy toward 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics cannot be adversely 
influenced by the loyal observance of the obligations, arising 
out of Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant of the League and 
relating to the application of sanctions, which would devolve 
upon Germany as a consequence of her entry into the League of 

Nations. By the terms of these articles, the application of 

sanctions against the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics would 

come into consideration, in the absence of other causes, only if 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics entered upon a war of 
aggression against a third State. It is to be borne in mind that 
the question whether the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
is the aggressor in the event of a conflict with a third State 
could only be determined with binding force for Germany with 


29 Alliance of Russia and Germany, Treaty Series No. 1268; alliance of Russia and Lithu- 
ania, Treaty Series, No. 1410. 
30 Arbitration and Security, and edition, published by the League of Nations, 1927, 


Pp. 389-390. 
[16] 
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her own consent; and that therefore an accusation to this effect 
leveled by other Powers against the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and regarded by Germany as unjustified would not 
oblige Germany to take part in measures of any kind instituted 
on the authority of Article 16.” 


In a note dated September 28, 1926, addressed to M. G. Tchitcherin, 
Russian Commissar of Foreign Affairs, the government of Lithuania 
made the following explanation of its treaty with Russia:** 

“The two governments have examined the questions of 
principle which are bound up with Lithuania’s membership 
of the League of Nations. As regards this question the Lithuan- 
ian government, both during the negotiations for the conclusion 
of the Treaty and at the time of its signature, was guided by the 
conviction that the principle adopted by the parties in Article 4 
of the Treaty and relating to non-participation in any political 
agreements directed against one of the Contracting Parties 
which might be concluded between third Powers cannot in any 
way hinder Lithuania’s execution of the obligations laid upon 
her by the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 


These technical explanations of the validity of the provisions of the 
alliances would have been harmful to the League of Nations were it 
not for the fact that the sanctions of the League had already come 
to be regarded as impracticable. 


The Locarno Agreements 


Bilateral treaties of alliance are only one manifestation of the 
post-war movement for security; there have also been several well- 
known attempts to achieve a greater measure of international sta- 
bility through the formation of multilateral engagements. Among the 
earliest efforts to deal with security on a wide basis of participation 
were the conferences at Cannes and Genoa in 1922. They failed 
because the French and the English programs were irreconcilable. 
France asked for nothing less than a general defensive alliance ex- 
tending over all of Europe, a proposal which Great Britain felt un- 
able to accept.* The efforts of the League of Nations resulted in 
the so-called Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, discussed in the Assembly 
during the 1923 session but never accepted.* Following it came 

31 Tbid., pp. 395-396. 

32 See International Conciliatidn, No. 216 (January 1926) Final Protocol of the Locarno 
Conference, 1925. Reprint of the article ‘‘From War to Peace; The New Security” from 


London Times, December 1, 1925. 
33 International Conciliation, No. 212 (September 1925) ‘‘ European Security,"’ 228-229. 
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the Geneva Protocol, which also failed to receive favorable action, 
in this case on account of the adverse attitude of Great Britain. 

The Locarno Conference in 1925 originated in an offer from Ger- 
many to enter a mutual agreement with other States interested in 
the Rhine not to wage war against one another, and, in addition, 
to sign a treaty guaranteeing the present territorial status. As a 
result of the conference seven pacts have come into existence, three 
of which deal with guarantees and four with arbitration. 

The Locarno agreements, considered collectively, differ from 
the alliances which have been described in several important respects. 
In the first place, the Locarno guarantees do not become applicable 
until all means of peacefully settling the impending issue are ex- 
hausted. There are four separate treaties dealing with the arbitra- 
tion or conciliation of disputes between the contracting powers, and 
it is further provided that the agreements shall not be construed as 
restricting the activities of the League. The Locarno treaties not 
only utilize existing international machinery for the maintenance 
of peace, but also create new international commissions which may 
have jurisdiction over disputes. 

The Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee differs from ordinary 
alliances in that it furnishes guarantees both to Germany and to 
France and Belgium that the western boundaries of Germany shall 
be secure. All of the signatories of the treaty are under an obligation 
to enforce the territorial status quo as between Germany, France, and 
Belgium. This is not an alliance against a prospective enemy State, 
but a security pact with it. 

The pact between France and Poland and that between France 
and Czechoslovakia, done at the Locarno Conference, are more in 
the nature of alliances. The former has for its purpose the fulfill- 
ment of the obligations of Germany under the remaining Locarno 
agreements, pledging military aid as the guarantee. The latter 
contains a similar stipulation operative as between France and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Guarantee Pacts without Alliances 


Guarantees have been pledged in five treaties during the post-war 
period without the creation of any form of alliance. The motive in 


* Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, Article 7; treaty between France and Poland, preamble; 
treaty between France and Czechoslovakia, preamble. 
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every case has been the preservation of the status quo in some quarter, 
without neutralizing the area to which the process was applied. 
Two of the five guarantee pacts were drafted at the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, two resulted from the 
reconstruction work of the League of Nations in Central Europe, 
and the other was produced by post-bellum international politics 
affecting Albania. 

The aims of the two treaties which originated at the Washington 
Conference were, respectively, to provide for the security of the 
insular possessions of the contracting parties and to insure the integ- 
rity of China.** In both instances the application of the guarantee 
would involve the convocation of special conferences of the signatory 
States where the precise measures to be taken would be determined. 
While the treaty relative to the security of insular possessions in 
the Pacific is to operate for ten years, the one dealing with China 
has an indefinite period of duration. 

The motive of the treaties respecting the integrity of Austria 
and Hungary, respectively, was to facilitate economic reconstruction 
by guaranteeing those states against undue interference.** The sanc- 
tion to be applied in case of a breach of the provisions of the pact 
is to be decided upon by the Council of the League of Nations upon 
appeal. The duration of the agreements was not limited, but it is 
doubtful whether they would be found to be applicable after the 
termination of the financial programs of the League within those 
two States. 

The territorial integrity of Albania is insured by the stipulation 
that in the event of its attempted violation, Albania may appeal to 
the Council of the League, which shall be bound to recommend that 
Italy restore the frontier.*7 Should Albania fail to make such an 
appeal, the members of the Council are empowered to act on their 
own initiative. 


The Significance of the Treaties 


All of the treaties that have been reviewed indicate the empha- 
sis which the modern State places upon adequate guaranteesof secu- 
rity, not only for itself and for its possessions, but for other nations 
whose independence could not be transgresséd without the possibility 

%§ Trealy Series, Nos. 607, 982. 


* Treaty Series, Nos. 633, 334. 
¥ Treaty Series, No. 333. 
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of a general disturbance. They are testimony further to the wide- 
spread distrust in the ability of the League of Nations to furnish the 
guarantees that are demanded. Instead of two guarantees being 
better than one, it is an unfortunate fact that the second tends to 
weaken the first, and consequently the guarantees of the special 
alliances have discredited rather than reénforced those of the League 
Covenant. 

The bilateral alliances are strikingly similar to those of the pre- 
war period. They are defensive, they call in many instances for 
military aid or for benevolent neutrality, and generally they are 
aimed at specific powers, who are named in some of the agreements 
as possible aggressors. The main point of difference between the 
old and the modern alliances is the interlocking nature of the latter.* 
For instance, Czechoslovakia, a member of the Little Entente, also 
has separate alliances with Austria, France, and the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Similarly, France is the ally at once 
of Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The effects of this situation may be 
both a greater security for the participating States and a more general 
conflagration in case hostilities occur. 

To an unfortunate extent the present system of alliances per- 
petuates the alignments of the World War period. Only one of the 
enemy States, Austria, has an alliance with a victorious power or a 
new European nation. It is one of the commendable aspects of the 
Locarno agreements, as hitherto stated, that Germany is a signatory 
to the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. It is, however, a matter of 
regret that, by separate Locarno pacts, France is guaranteed the 
support of Czechoslovakia and Poland against Germany’s violation 
of her pledges, while Germany is not similarly treated. Although 
there is no counter-alliance of all of the ex-enemy powers against 
the group of friendly western European States, the Russian-German 
alliance of 1926 is suggestive of such a combination. 

In practice the activities of the Little Entente, formed by the 
separate alliances of Roumania and Czechoslovakia, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, and Roumania and Jugoslavia, have been prominent 
in recent European politics. It originated for the purpose of pre- 
serving and strengthening the status quo in Central Europe. The 


38 Living Age, March 15, 1928, ‘* Alliances and Security, '’ by Wm. Martin, p. 497. (Taken 
from Revue de Geneve, January, 1928.) 
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three States frequently pursue a common policy as a concert without 
emphasis upon their character as a military alliance.** For instance, 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations they presented a common 
attitude with regard to the admission of Hungary into the League.” 
In 1921 when Charles of Hapsburg attempted to gain the Hungarian 
throne, the Little Entente successfully interposed themselves, Czech- 
oslovakia actually going to the point of mobilizing her forces.“ 
More recently the three allies have been active in connection with 
the incident that transpired at the Hungarian town of St. Gothard, 
when military equipment was found in five freight cars. It is be- 
lieved by some that the episode is being used by the Entente to de- 
velop a five-power central European alliance to replace the one now 
existing.” 

Among the important European States only England, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries have remained thus 
far outside the combinations which have been formed. England 
has an alliance, however, with Iraq, and further she is a signatory 
to the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Hungary would not 
be permitted for political reasons to ally herself with those of her 
neighbors whose interests are most in accord with her own. The 
other non-participants among European powers have maintained 
an aloofness that has made it possible for them to resist the for- 
mation of alliances. 

The tendency of States to form alliances for the protection of their 
common interests may be offset most successfully by the creation 
of a larger number of guarantee pacts of a multilateral nature. 
Security is a goal which States may reasonably seek to attain, and if 
the better means to that end are slow in developing, then the alterna- 
tive method will be employed. 


*® World Peace Foundation, League of Nations, Vol. VI, No. 2. ‘‘ Post-War Political 
Alignments,"’ pp. 112-122. 

4° Jbid., pp. 118-122, 

“| Jbid., pp. 122-129. 

‘2 New Republic, March 21, 1928, pp. 148-150. 
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APPENDIX A—GUARANTEE ARTICLES OF SELECTED TREATIES 
OF ALLIANCE 


I—France, Czechoslovakia (1924). 


Article 3—The High Contracting Parties, being fully in agreement as 
to the importance, for the maintenance of the world’s peace, of 
the political principles laid down in Article 88 of the Treaty of 
Peace of St. Germain-en-Laye of September 10, 1919, and in the 
Protocols of Geneva, dated October 4, 1922, of which instruments 
they both are signatories, 

Undertake to consult each other as to the measures to be taken 
in case there should be any danger of an infraction of these 
principles. 


Article 4—The High Contracting Parties, having special regard to 
the declarations made by the Conference of Ambassadors on 
February 3, 1920, and April 1, 1921, on which their policy will 
continue to be based, and to the declaration made on November 
10, 1921, by the Hungarian Government to the Allied diplomatic 
representatives, 

Undertake to consult each other in case their interests are 
threatened by a failure to observe the principles laid down in the 
aforesaid declarations. 


Article 5—The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that they 
are in complete agreement as to the necessity, for the maintenance 
of peace, of taking common action in the event of any attempt to 
restore the Hohenzollern dynasty in Germany, and they under- 
take to consult each other in such a contingency. 


II—Czechoslovakia, Roumania (1921). 


Article 1—In case of an unprovoked attack on the part of Hungary 
against one of the High Contracting Parties, the other Party 
agrees to assist in the defence of the Party attacked, in the 
manner laid down by the arrangement provided for in Article 2 
of the present Convention. 


Article 2-—-The competent technical authorities of the Czechoslovak 
Republic and Roumania shall decide by mutual agreement and 
in a Military Convention to be concluded, upon the provisions 
necessary for the execution of the present Convention. 
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11I—Austria, Czechoslovakia (1922). 


Article 2—The two States mutually guarantee their territories as 
fixed by the Treaties of Peace referred to in Article 1; and, with a 
view to maintaining peace and safeguarding the integrity of these 
territories, they undertake to afford each other mutual political 
and diplomatic support. 


Article 3—Each State undertakes to remain neutral should the other 
be compelled to defend itself against attack. 


Article 4—Both States undertake not to tolerate on their territories 
any political or military organization directed against the integrity 
and security of the other Contracting Party. They agree to work 
together and afford each other mutual aid against any plans or 
attempts to restore the former régime, either as regards foreign 
and domestic policy, or in respect of the form of the State and of 
Government. The competent authorities of both States shall 
afford each other mutual assistance in effectively combating 
secret intrigues having this object. 


1V—Germany, Russia (1926). 


Article 2—Should one of the Contracting Parties, despite its peaceful 
attitude, be attacked by one or more third Powers, the other 
Contracting Party shall observe neutrality for the whole duration 
of the conflict. 


Article 3—If on the occasion of a conflict of the nature in Article 2, or 
at a time when neither of the Contracting Parties is engaged in 
warlike operations, a coalition is formed between third Powers 
with a view to the economic or financial boycott of either of the 
Contracting Parties, the other Contracting Party undertakes 
not to adhere to such coalition. 


V—Italy, Roumania (1927). 


Article 1—The High Contracting Parties undertake reciprocally to 
lend each other their mutual support and cordial cooperation 
for the maintenance of international order and to ensure respect 
for, and the execution of, the undertakings contained in the 
treaties to which they are signatories. 


Article 2—In the event of international complications and if they are 
agreed that their common interests are or may be endangered, 
the High Contracting Parties undertake to confer with one another 
as to joint measures to be taken to safeguard those interests. 
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Article 3—Should the security or interests of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties be threatened as a result of violent incursions 
from without, the other Party undertakes by means of its friendly 
support to lend the said Party its political and diplomatic assist- 
ance with a view to removing the external cause of such threats. 
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APPENDIX B—GUARANTEE ARTICLES OF LOCARNO AGREEMENTS (1925) 


I—Treaty of Mutual Security. 


Article 1—The High Contracting Parties collectively and severally 
guarantee, in the manner provided in the following Articles, the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo resulting from the 
frontiers between Germany and Belgium and between Germany 
and France, and the inviolability of the said frontiers as fixed 
by or in pursuance of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles on 
June 28, 1919, and also the observance of the stipulations of 
Articles 42 and 43 of the said Treaty concerning the demilitarized 
zone. 


Article 2—Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, 
mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or invade 
each other or resort to war against each other. 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of: 


(1) The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say, 
resistance to a violation of the undertaking contained in the 
previous paragraph or to a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 
of the said Treaty of Versailles, if such breach constitutes an 
unprovoked act of aggression and by reason of the assembly of 
armed forces in the demilitarised zone, immediate action is 
necessary ; 

(2) Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; 

(3) Action as the resuit of a decision taken by the Council of 
the League of Nations or in pursuance of Article 15, paragraph 7, 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in this 
last event the action is directed against a State which was the 
first to attack. 


Article 4—(3) In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present 
Treaty or of a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty 
of Versailles by one of the High Contracting Parties, each of the 
other Contracting Parties hereby undertakes immediately to 
come to the help of the Party against whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has been 
able to satisfy itself that this violation constitutes an unprovoked 
act of aggression and that by reason either of the crossing of the 
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frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities or of the assembly of 
armed forces in the demilitarized zone immediate action is nec- 
essary. Nevertheless, the Council of the League of Nations, 
which will be seized of the question in accordance with the first 
paragraph of this Article, will issue its findings, and the High 
Contracting Parties undertake to act in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Council, provided that they are concurred 
in by all the Members other than the representatives of the 


Parties which have engaged in hostilities. 


II—Treaty France and Poland. 

Article 1—In the event of Poland or France suffering from a failure 
to observe the undertakings arrived at this day between them 
and Germany with a view to the maintenance of the general 
peace, France, and reciprocally Poland, acting in application of 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, undertake 
to lend each other immediate aid and assistance, if such a failure 
is accompanied by an unprovoked recourse to arms. 

In the event of the Council of the League of Nations, when 
dealing with a question brought before it in accordance with the 
said undertakings, being unable to succeed in making its report 
accepted by all its members other than the representatives of the 
Parties to the dispute, and in the event of Poland or France 
being attacked without provocation, France, or reciprocally 
Poland, acting in application of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, will immediately lend aid 


and assistance. 


III—Treaty France and Czechoslovakia. 

Article 1—In the event of Czechoslovakia or France suffering from a 
failure to observe the undertakings arrived at this day between 
them and Germany with a view to the maintenance of general 
peace, France, and reciprocally Czechoslovakia, acting in applica- 
tion of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
undertake to lend each other immediate aid and assistance, if such 
a failure is accompanied by an unprovoked recourse to arms. 

In the event of the Council of the League of Nations, when 
dealing with a question brought before it in accordance with the 
said undertakings, being unable to succeed in making its report 
accepted by all its members other than the representatives of 
the Parties to the dispute, and in the event of Czechoslovakia 
or France being attacked without provocation, France, or recip- 
rocally Czechoslovakia, acting in application of Article 15, 
paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, will 
immediately lend aid and assistance. 
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APPENDIX C—GUARANTEE ARTICLES OF SELECTED SECURITY 


TREATIES WHICH INVOLVE No ALLIANCE 


I—U. S. A., Great Britain, France, Japan (1923). 
Article 1—The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves 


to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting 
Parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and 
involving their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the other High 
Contracting Parties to a joint conference to which the whole 
subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 


Article 2—If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action 


of any other Power, the High Contracting Parties shall com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 


II—U. S. A., Belgium, British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, The 
Netherlands, Portugal (1925). 


Article 1—The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 


(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable Government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establish- 
ing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations throughout the territory 
of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special.rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of such States, 


Article 7—The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a situation 


arises which in the opinion of any one of them involves the applica- 
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tion of the stipulations of the present Treaty, and renders desir- 
able discussion of such application, there shall be full and frank 
communication between the Contracting Powers concerned. 


I1I—Great Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria (1922). 


On the one part, 

At the moment of undertaking to assist Austria in her work of 
economic and financial reconstruction; 

Acting solely in the interests of Austria and of the general peace, 
and in accordance with the obligations which they assumed when 
they agreed to become Members of the League of Nations, 
Solemnly declare: 

That they will respect the political independence, the territorial 
integrity and the sovereignty of Austria; 

That they will not seek to obtain any special or exclusive 
economic or financial advantage calculated directly or indirectly 
to compromise that independence; 

That they will abstain from any act which might be contrary 
to the spirit of the conventions which will be drawn up in common 
with a view to effecting the economic and financial reconstruction 
of Austria, or which might prejudicially affect the guarantees 
demanded by the Powers for the protection of the interests of 
the creditors and of the guarantor States; 

And that, with a view to ensuring the respect of these principles 
by all nations, they will, should occasion arise, appeal, in accord- 
ance with the regulations contained in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, either individually or collectively, to the Council of 
the League, in order that the latter may consider what measures 
should be taken and that they will conform to the decisions of the 
said Council. 


IV—Declaration by British Empire, France, Italy and Japan Regarding 
Albania (1922). 

The British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, recognizing that 
the independence of Albania, and the integrity and inalienability 
of her frontiers, as fixed by their decision of November 9, 1921, 
is a question of international importance, 
Recognizing that the violation of these frontiers, or of the inde- 
pendence of Albania, might constitute a danger for the strategic 
safety of Italy, 
Have agreed as follows: 
(1) If Albania should at any time find it impossible to maintain 
intact her territorial integrity, she shall be free to address a 
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request to the Council of the League of Nations for foreign 
assistance. 

(2) The Governments of the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan decide that, in the above-mentioned event, they will 
instruct their representatives on the Council of the League of 
Nations to recommend that the restoration of the territorial 
frontiers of Albania should be entrusted to Italy. 

(3) In case of a threat to Albania’s integrity or independence, 
whether territorial or economic, owing to foreign aggression or to 
any other event, and in case Albania has not availed herself within 
a reasonable time of the right provided for in Article 1, the above- 
mentioned Governments will bring the situation before the Council 
of the League of Nations. ‘ 

If the Council considers intervention necessary, the above- 
mentioned Governments will give their representatives the 
instructions stipulated in Article 2. 

(4) If the Council of the League of Nations decides, by a major- 
ity, that intervention is not expedient, the above-mentioned 
Governments shall reconsider the question in conformity with 
the principle enunciated in the preamble to this Declaration, 
namely, that any modification in the frontiers of Albania con- 
stitutes a danger for the strategic safety of Italy. 
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I. TREATIES oF 








PARTIES 


Belgium, 
France, 


a | LN — 


Czechoslovakia, 
France, 
(No. 588) 


France, Rou- 
mania 


(No. 1373) 


Kingdom Serbs, 

Croats, and Slo- 

venes—F rance 
(No. 1592) 


Czechoslovak- 
ia—Kingdom 
Serbs, 

Slovenes 


(No. 354) 


Czechoslovak- 

ia—Roumania 

(Nos. 155, 455, 
1288) 


roats, 


imum with 6 
months notice 
thereafter. 
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APPENDIX D 
DATE EXCHANGE 
navericartons DURATION RENEWALS 
Sept. 10-15, 
1920, (exchange 
| letters) 

June 27, 1922 Indefinite 
March 4, 1924 Indefinite 
Nov. 8, 1926 IO years 
Dec. 2, 1927 5 years 
Aug. 31, 1922 | 5 years mini- 

mum with 6 

months notice 

thereafter 
May 27, 1921 2 years min- | June 14, 1923 


for 3 years. 
June 17, 1926 
for 3 years. 


GUARANTEE 
PURPOSE 





Reinforce cove- 
nant guarantees 
of peace. 





Security against 
aggression. 


1. Mutual guar- 
antee of common 
interests. 

2. Maintenance 
of principles of 
treaty St. Ger- 
main and Geneva 
Protocol. 

3. Maintenance 
of principles of 
declaration of 
Council Ambas- 
sadors of 1920-21 
regarding Hun- 


gary. ... 
4. Prohibition of 
return of Hohen- 


zollern dynasty. 


1.Security against 
aggression. 

2. Preservation 
of existing polit- 
ical status for 


European States. 


1. Security a- 
gainst aggression. 
2. Preservation 
of existing polit- 
ical status of 
Europe. 


Protection of 


common interests. 


Mutual assistance 


against attacks 
by Hungary. 








we we UF 
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ALLIANCE 











GUARANTEE RELATION TO COVENANT 


METHOD 


Joint military action. Reénforce covenant. 





Common measures of de- None 


fense. 


1. Consultation to deter- None 
mine action. 

2. Same. 

3. Same. 


4. Same. 


I. Consultation to deter- 
mine action. : 
2. Concerted policy. 


strued contrary tocovenant. 


1. Joint consideration. 
2 me. tions of organs of League 
and framework of covenant. 


Consultation to determine None 
action. 
Military aid as determined None 


by military authorities. 


C31] 


OF GUARANTEE PROVISIONS 


Treaty shall not be con- 


Action subject to resolu- 


RELATION TO ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION 


None 


None 


Peaceful settlement of all 


disputes between contract- 
ing parties. 


Peaceful settlement of all 


disputes between contract- 
ing parties. 


Peaceful settlement of all 


disputes between contract- 
ing parties. 


None 


None 
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DATE EXCHANGE GUARANTEE 
PARTIES RATIPICATIONS DURATION RENEWALS PURPOSE 
Poland-Rou- | Feb. 9, 1927 5 years but Mutual assist. 
mania subject to de- ance against ag- 
(No. 1411) nunciation gression. 





after 2 years 
with 6 months 
notice. 





ee 


Kingdom Serbs,| July 8, 1921 2 years min- | July 7, 1923 | Mutual assist- 









Croats and Slo- imum with 6 | 3 years ance in case of 
venes—Rou- months notice | July 17, 1926 | attack by Hun- 
mania thereafter. for 3 years gary, Bulgaria or 

(No. 1289) both, with object 





of violating the 
peace settlement. 






1. Mutual as- 
sistance for main- 
tenance of trea- 


Kingdom Serbs,| Feb. 22, 1924 5 years 
Croats and Slo- 































venes—lItaly 
(No. 637) ties of Trianon, 
St. Germain, 
and Neuilly. 
2. Security a- 
gainst aggression. 
3. Protection of 
common _inter- 
ests. 
Albania— Jan. 24, 1927 5 years Protection of 
Italy political, legal 
(No. 1402) and territorial 
status quo of 
Albania. 
Albania— Dec. 23, 1927 20 years Security of con- 
Italy tracting parties 
(No. 1616) against external 






aggression. 















1. Maintenance 
of international 
order and _ the 
execution of 
treaties to which 
the contracting 
parties are sig- 
natories. 

2. Security from 
aggression. 


Italy—Rou- July 18, 1927 5 years 
mania 


(No. 1560) 
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Mi 
by 


ist- 
» of 
lun- 
a or 
ject 
the 
ent. 


as- 
ain- 
rea- 
ON, | 
‘in, 








GUARANTEE 
METHOD 


Military aid as determined 


by technical agreement. 


Military aid as determined 


by technical authorities. 


1. Cordial cooperation. 


2. Benevolent neutrality 
and diplomatic support. 

3. Consultation to deter- 
mine action. 





Mutual support and cordial 
cooperation. 


Mutual aid, military, finan- 


cial, and any other pos- 
sible. 


1. Consultation to deter- 


mine action. 
2. Political and diplomatic 
assistance. 


RELATION TO COVENANT 
OF GUARANTEE PROVISIONS 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 
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RELATION TO ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION 


Peaceful settlement of all 


disputes between contract- 
ing parties. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Agree to use of arbitration 
and conciliation for all dif- 
ferences of opinion between 
contracting parties. 
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DATE EXCHANGE 


PARTIES 


Austria— 
Czechoslovakia 
(No. 257) 


Germany— 
Russia 
(No. 1268) 


Estonia—Lat- 


via 
(No. 578) 


RATIFICATIONS 


Mar. 15, 1922 


June 29, 1926 


Feb. 21, 1924 


DURATION 


5 years but 


renounce after 
3 years with 
6 months no- 
tice. 


5 years 


IO years 


RENEWALS 


GUARANTEE 
PURPOSE 


1. Mutual guar. 


antee of boun 
daries. 

2. Security a 
gainst attac 
third State. 

3. Prohibition of 
restoration of old 
régime. 





1. Security a 
gainst aggression, 
2. Security a 
gainst economic 
or financial boy. 
cott. 





Security against 
aggression. 


a i fa 


Lithuania— 
Russia 
(No. 1410) 


a 


Great Britain 
—Iraq 
(No. 890) 


i a 


Italy—King- 

dom Serbs, 

Croats, Slovenes 
(No. 596) 


Nov. 9, 1926 


Dec. 19, 1924 


Feb. 22, 1924 


5 years except 
articles 1 and 2 
which apply in- 
definitely. 


20 years unless 
Iraq made 
member League 
of Nations. 


5 years 


[34] 


Mar. 30, 1926, 
agreed that 
treaty remain 
in force for 25 
years from Dec. 
16, 1925, un- 
less Iraq made 
member of 
League. 


1. Security of 
each against at- 
tack. 

2. Security a- 
gainst economic 
or financial boy- 
cott. 


Security of Iraq. 


1. Enforcement 


of. terms of trea- 


ties of Trianon, | , 
St. Germain, and| 


Neuilly. 

2. Security a- 
gainst aggression. 
3. Protection of 
common _inter- 
ests. 








—=—= 

TEE 

E GUARANTEE 

— METHOD 

gua ——————— 
boun. 1. Mutual political and 


diplomatic support. _ 
ty a 2. Benevolent neutrality. 
ck by 3. Mutual aid in foreign 
and domestic policy. 


ion of 

of old 

yY & . 

sion, 1. Benevolent neutrality. 

y a 2. Agreement of each not 

10mic to participate in boycott 

boy. against the other. 

ai sees verse seaten aoa aes 

—_ Military aid as determined 
by a technical agreement. 

7 g 1. Agreement of each not 
toattack the other or to aid 

i. an aggressive third party. 

omic 2. Refusal of each not to 

boy. participate in boycott of 
the other. 

Faq British military support. 





1. Cordial cooperation. 
2. Benevolent neutrality 
and diplomatic support. 
3. Mutual consultation. 








RELATION TO COVENANT 


OF GUARANTEE PROVISIONS 


None 


None 


None 


Letters of Sept. 28, 1926, 


deny that the agreement 
violates the covenant. 


None 


None 
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ees 





RELATION TO ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION 


Agree to peaceful settlement 


of disputes between con- 
tracting parties. 


None 


Peaceful settlement of all 


disputes between contracting 
parties. 


Conciliation provided. 


None 


None 




















564 II. Locarno 
DATE EXCHANGE GUARANTEE 
sven ewead RATIFICATIONS —— PURPOSE 

Germany, Belgium, | Sept. 14, 1926 Indefinite Maintenance of ter- 
France, Great Bri- ritorial status quo be- 
tain, Italy tween Germany and 
(No. 1292) Belgium and between 
Germany and France; 
observance of articles 
2-3 of Treaty of 
Versailles concerning 
the demilitarized 

zone. 
France, Poland Sept. 14, 1926 Indefinite Enforcement of terms 
(No. 1297) of Locarno pact on 
the part of Germany 
with reference to 
frontiers and arbitra- 

tion. 
France, Czecho- | Sept. 14, 1926 Indefinite Enforcement of the 
slovakia. terms of Locarno pact 
(No. 1298) on the part of Ger- 
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many with reference 
to frontiers and ar- 
bitration. 


CARNO 








AGREEMENTS 


GUARANTEE 
METHOD 





Agreements between Ger- 
many and Belgium and 
between Germany and 
France not to attack each 
other. In case of violation 
of existing boundaries by 
Germany, France or Bel- 
gium, all parties to the 
treaty will come to the aid 
of the attacked. 


Military aid. 


Military aid. 


RELATION TO COVENANT 
OF GUARANTEE PROVISIONS 


The agreement is not in- 


tended to restrict the action 
of the League. 
Art. 7) 


The agreement not intended 


to restrict the action of the 
League. 


The agreement not intended 


to restrict the action of the 
League. 
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RELATION TO ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION 


Arbitration or conciliation 


of disputes provided in sep- 
arate pacts. 


Arbitration or conciliation 


provided in separate pacts. 


Arbitration or conciliation 


provided in separate pacts. 
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PARTIES 


U. S. A., Great 


Britain, France, 
Japan 
(No. 607) 


U. S. A., Bel- 


gium, British 
Empire, China, 
France, Italy, 
Japan, Nether- 
lands, Portugal 
(No. 982) 


———— eS ee ee ee — 


Great Britain, 
France, Italy, 
Roumania, 
Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats 
and_ Slovenes, 
Czechoslovak- 
ia, Hungary 
(No. 633) 


Great Britain, 
France, Italy, 
Czechoslovak- 
ia, Austria 
(Spain and Bel- 
gium adhered) 
(No. 334) 


Declaration by 
British Empire, 
France, Italy 
and Japan re- 
garding Alban- 
la 

(No. 333) 


DATE EXCHANGE 


RATIFICATIONS 


Aug. 17, 1923 


Aug. 5, 1925 


Mar. 14, 1924 
(Signed) 


Oct. 4, 1922 
(Signed) 


Oct. 2, 1922 
(Registered) 


DURATION 


Io years after 


which it may 
be renounced 
after 12 months 
notice. 


Indefinite 


Indefinite 


Indefinite 


Indefinite 
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III. 


RENEWALS 


GUARANTEE Pacts 


GUARANTEE 
PURPOSE 


Security of in- 


sular possessions 
of contracting 
parties in Pacific 
Ocean. 





Maintenance of 
Chinese integrity 
and effectual 
application of the 
open door policy 
to China. 


Maintenance of 
integrity of Hun- 
gary (with regard 
to financial re- 
construction). 


Maintenance of 


integrity of Aus- 
tria (with regard 
to financial re- 
construction). 


Maintenance of 


territorial integ- 
rity of Albania. 








INVOLVING No ALLIANCES 
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GUARANTEE 
METHOD 





Mutual conference in case 
to aggression to determine 
measures to be taken. 





Mutual conference in case 
of the violation of prin- 
ciples agreed upon in the 
treaty. 


Appeal to Council of the 


League of Nations where 
appropriate measures may 
be prescribed. 


RELATION TO COVENANT 
OF GUARANTEE PROVISIONS 


None 





None 


The appeal to the Council 


is deemed to be within pro- 
visions of Covenant. 





Appeal to Council of League 
of Nations where appro- 
priate measure may be pre- 
scribed. 


The appeal to the Council 
is deemed to be within the 
provisions of the Covenant. 





Appeal of Albania to Coun- 
cil of League followed by 
restoration of frontier by 
Italy under League in- 
structions. 


Council to advise that Italy 
restore frontier. 
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RELATION TO ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION 


None 


None 





None 


None 





None 








